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a great instrument of war, and wielded to accomplish its purpose, the 
destruction of human life, and scattering of ruin and desolation over a 
land at the will of those daring mortals, by whom the dread instrument 
is directed. 

He who voluntarily enlists in an army, sells himself — body and soul 
— to be clothed and fed and sheltered and transported and used and 
abused just as others may see fit. He consents to be a slave, during the 
term of his enlistment — at the expiration of which, there is danger 
he will be fit for nothing else. "The slavery of the soldier," said Dr., 
Franklin, " is worse than the slavery of the negro." He who is com- 
pelled by the law of his country to enter the army or navy, is violently 
reduced to this state of bondage. 

Since I have thought so much as I have done on war — I cannot see a 
man rigged out in the livery of our army, but I say to him in my heart 
— you are doomed, my brother, — a victim to be crushed, mentally and 
morally, if not bodily, under the car of our Juggernaut. And the music 
of the military bands sounds in my ear like the noises that are made on 
various instruments, at the worship of the pagan idols, to drown the 
shrieks of the human sacrifices. 

Syracuse, N. T. 
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William Penn stands first among the lawgivers whose names and deeds 
are recorded in history, Shall we compare with him Lycurgus, Solon, 
Romulus, those founders of military commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful array against the rest of their species, taught them to 
consider their fellow men as barbarians, and themselves as alone worthy 
to rule over the earth ? What benefit did mankind derive from their 
boasted institutions ? Interrogate the shades of those who fell in the 
mighty contests between Athens and Lacedaemon, between Carthage and 
Rome, and between Rome and the rest of the universe. But see our 
William Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting down peaceably with his 
followers in the midst of savage nations, whose only occupation was shed- 
ding the blood of their fellow-men, disarming them by his justice, and 
teaching them, for the first time, to view a stranger without distrust. 
See them bury their tomahawks in his presence, so deep that man shall 
Dever be able to find them again. See them under the shade of the thick 
groves of Coaquannock extend the bright chain of friendship, and solemn- 
ly promise to preserve it as long as the sun and moon shall endure. See 
him then with his companions establishing his commonwealth on the sole 
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basis of religion, morality, and universal love, and adopting, as the fun- 
damental maxim of his government, the rule handed down to us from 
Heaven, " Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, and good will to 
men." 

Here was a spectacle for the potentates of the earth to look upon, an 
example for them to imitate. But the potentates of the earth did not see, 
or if they saw, they turned away their eyes from the sight ; they did not 
hear, or if they heard, they shut their ears against the voice which called 
out to them from the wilderness, 

Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 

The character of William Penn alone sheds a never-fading lustre up- 
on our history. No other state in this union can boast of such an illus- 
trious founder ; none began their social career under auspices so honora- 
ble to humanity. Every trait of the life of that great man, every fact 
and anecdote of those golden times, will be sought for by our descendants 
with avidity, and will furnish many an interesting subject for the fancy 
of the novelist, and the enthusiasm of the poet. 
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We propose to fill this department of the Advocate with the correspondence of the friends 
of peace on both sides of the Atlantic. The interchange of friendly communications is 
one of the strongest elements of peace and amity between the two nations ; and we hope 
that every vessel that arrives from, or leaves for, an English port, will bear to old and new 
made friends thousands of these messages of good will. Every letter received and answer- 
ed, breathing this spirit, is worth more for the security of each country against war, than a 
"regiment of horse," as Corporal Trim would say. It is a blessed thing for the world that 
the Anglo-Saxon race, however scattered over the earth, speak now and will speak forever 
one language. This circumstance in itself devolves upon them the duty to lead the way 
in fraternizing the whole family of man. That the niggard idea of "natural enmity" 
might be perpetuated between the French and English, is nothing surprising, when not one 
in a hundred of them can either read or write each other's language. But the thought of 
war between Englishmen and Americans, is at war itself with all the social affinities that 
nature can create between two countries. So much importance to the well-being of the 
two nations do we attach to this friendly correspondence, that scarcely any item of news, 
connected with the arrival or departure of the ocean steamers, interests us more than the 
number of letters carried out or brought back. For whether they appertain to mercenary 
commerce, or the " foreign exchanges " of humanity and christian friendship, they are not 
only hostages, but emissaries for peace and good will. Let there be proclaimed free trade 
and friendship's rights in this matter of international correspondence, until we shall have a 
daily arrival from, and departure for, Old England, of a mail-packet, freighted with fifty 
thousand letters, filling the British Realm with American mind. 

We have been constrained, with some reluctance, to give in this department communica- 
tions somewhat personal to ourself. Nothing but our interest in the cause of peace could 
induce us to do this thing. We have thought that this cause might be advanced in this 
country by a free correspondence with its friends abroad. Consequently we send about 
half a dozen letters by every steamer to friends of peace in England. The communica- 
tions we receive in reply contain much that is interesting to the cause here ; but as they 



